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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


§T. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS 
(exev. 442, 530) 

Ill 

The Founders’ Company 


IF St. Clement was not honoured by the 
Blacksmiths’ Company, he certainly was 
by the Founders’. As early as 1497 the 
annual accounts of the “ Crafte of ffownders 
of the Citie of London” were “done from 
the fest of St. Clemente the Pope and martir 
in the xiij yere of the raygne of Kinge Henry 
the 7th unto the same fest in the xiiij yere 
of the same Kinge, that is one hole yere.” 

In 1508 Sir Lawrence Aylmer ‘Lord 
Maior’ made an award in a dispute, that 
all “ plate, money, napyre, and other jeulls 
belongyng to the saide crafte of founders ” 
be kept in a locked chest that “shall stand 
in St. Margaret's Ch, Lothbury in St. 
Clement’s Chapel in the same church where 
the sayd craft have yerly their Messe for the 
Brethren and sisters of the sayd Fealship of 
Founders.” On 28 February 1515 (7 Hy. 
VIII) in a ‘ Byll of Supplication ’ to establish 
tules for the Company :— 

“Item 13, Seynt Clement's Brethered. Be 

it ordeyned that ev'ry p’sone of the said 

crafte or Mystery of Founders shal obey 
all good rule and ordynance of St. Clement 

Brethered founded and kepte in the 

pisshe Church of St. Margaret Loth- 

—.. 

That the Founders and not the Black- 
smiths had St. Clement for patron is not 
surprising. They are, so to speak, the older 
and parent craft and the word blacksmith 
has two meanings. Now-a-days it is more 
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often applied to men who use iron as their 
raw material, but in 1397 such men were 
called ‘ Fabr’m’ (Fabrimen).** The word is 
also used to denote founders whose raw 
material is iron ore, and no doubt the 
primitive founder was also a blacksmith. 
To those outside the craft there was prob- 
ably little difference to be observed. With 
primitive low-temperature charcoal smelting, 
the metal is produced as a red-hot spongy 
mass that has to be hammered into ingots. 
To the layman the processes look much the 
same and either tradesman is called in- 
differently ‘blacksmith. No doubt when 
the Woolwich Dockyard ‘ Old Clem’ says, 
“T am the real St. Clement,” he emphasises 
his patronage of the founders. 


Supposed Occult Powers—of Blacksmiths 
Generally 


“Trespassers will be prosecuted—Those 
who cannot read, inquire of the Blacksmith.” 
So runs a tag current 40 years ago and 
showing, perhaps, the importance of the 
village smith at that time. In the Orkneys 
the smith was consulted by women in travail, 
when cows were calving, on marriages, 
about churning milk, and on brewing ale, 
and he dispensed charms.** At Alcombe, 
Somerset, the smith possessed a charm by 
which he drew nails or stones from horses’ 
frogs and healed the wound without using 
the usual pocket-knife tool. This charm 
could only be told to one person at a time 
and in 1939 the daughter of the late smith 
had it.°’ In West Cornwall there was a 
blood charmer smith who could heal a 
wound by merely making passes over it.** 
At the megalith in the White Horse Vale, 
Berkshire, known as ‘ Weyland’s Smithy,’ it 
is supposed that if a coin is placed on the 
stone and the donor withdrew, his horse 
would be magically shod by ‘ Weyland.’*’ 
At another megalith near Maidstone, Kent, 
called ‘ Kits Cotty House,’ it is supposed that 
if a person climbs the capstone at full moon 
and thrusts his hand into a cavity there, he 
will withdraw five iron nails; these of course 
represent a horseshoe.*® 

5°'W. M. Williams—‘ Annals of the Worshipful 
Company of Founders ’, 1867. 

G. Black—County Folklore, Vol. III, Ork- 
ney and Shetland, 1903. 

*? Christina Hole—English Folklore, 1940. 

Hamilton-Jenkins— Cornwall and_ the 
Cornish,’ quoted by *. 


59 J, H. Evans—‘ Medway Megaliths,’ Folklore, 
Vol. 57, Mar. 1946. 
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Among the Tauregs in the central Sahara, 
the ‘Enad’ or smith is a person of 
standing.*** There is a union between chief 
and rainmaker in many other African tribes, 
and often there is no difference between 
chief and medicine man. In every case he 
is also the local blacksmith. The travelling 
smiths of Arab Asia, whether ‘ Sleib’ or 
‘ Nawar’ (Gipsies), depend for their liveli- 
hood on their craftsmanship, supplemented 
by music and divination.*° 


Of Blacksmiths and Marriages 


At Saltney, Durham, it was the custom all 
through the 19th Cent. for blacksmiths to 
fire anvils at weddings; but sometimes guns 
were fired off instead.*t At Merrington, 
Northumberland, the smithy stood by the 
triangular village green on which the anvil 
was placed for a wedding, filled with gun- 
powder, and fired by the smith as the couple 
left the church. This custom died out 
towards the end of the century.*? Till about 
1850 anvils and guns were fired at wedding 
celebrations at Portland, Dorset,** and at 
Gunton, Norfolk, in 1896 firing of guns was 
called ‘Shooting the bride.” Prof. H. J. 
Rose records that guns are fired during 
marriage ceremonies on the island of 
Chios.** As has been mentioned, black- 
smiths were consulted about marriage in the 
Orkneys,** and though the so-called black- 
smiths at Gretna Green were rarely of that 
trade and the custom is of modern institu- 
tion, it seems to be a revival of a much older 
one, for the diary of Mr. Justice Rokeley 
records “claiming ye pl. as his wife by a 
marriage at Salisbury in 


Of the Metal from Heaven 


The first iron used by man was meteoric 
and occasional objects made of it are found 
in early Sumeria and in Egypt from pre- 
Dynastic times. It was called ‘ Heaven 
Fire’ in Babylonia, and ‘The Metal from 
Heaven’ by the Egyptians. Its use at the 
end of the bronze and the beginning of the 
iron age for divine images, symbols and 
money,*° is well attested. The Image of 

°F, W. Albright—‘ Archeology and the Religion 
of Israel,’ 1946, p. 98. 

*T, W. Fawcett, N. and Q., Vol. 169, p. 140. 
24.8.1935. 

?H. Askew, N. and Q., Vol. 169, p. 140, 
24.8.1935. 


* T. and H. Perkins—‘ Memorials of Old Dorset,’ 
1907, p. 186. 
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Artemis of Epheasus ‘ which fell down from 
heaven "** was probably a meteorite, that of 
Astarte in Cyprus ‘ fell from the sky,’®’ and 
the Palladium of Troy fell from Pallas 
Athene in Heaven,** and these were without 
doubt made of similar material. 

Of the sacred stone of Tyre it is said ‘ that 
Astarte travelling round the world found a 
star falling from the sky and consecrated it 
on the holy isle [of Tyre].’*° The modern 
successors of these meteoric goddesses are 
instanced by the meteorite which Peary 
found the Equimos called ‘ The Woman,” 
and the various ‘ Black Marys’ to be found 
widely distributed in churches in Europe. 

Where iron was first smelted is uncertain, 
but it was probably in the Hittite Empire 
sometime towards the end of the second 
millenium.’* The narrative of this period 
is obscure, but it seems to have been a time 
of universal strife, possibly religious. At 
any rate emerging at the end of it we find 
that iron smelting is well known, the metal 
has occult attributes, and myths of a War of 
the Gods abound, ending with a triumphant 
sky god, lord of the mountains, storms and 
rain. Dissemination of metallurgical know- 
ledge was most likely accomplished by the 
itinerant smiths such as the Biblical Kenites 
with a name derived from ‘qain’ (smith). 
It is significant that the three sons of Lamech 
the descendant of Cain were supposed to 
have invented the three specialities of tents 
and herds, musical instruments, and copper 
and iron working, and the Slieb, their 
successors, maintain the tradition to-day.” 

The magic power of iron is well attested 
by Sir James Fraser.”* Witches and evil 
spirits are supposed to dread iron, and it is 
supposed by the Celts that women in child- 
bed are protected by an iron reaping hook." 
A similar belief is recorded from Chios, 
where it is proper to address a mother a 
oepitixa ie. ‘strong as iron.‘ Iron, 
with certain magical rites is supposed when 
plunged red hot into water to give the 

*P. Argenti and H. J. Rose—‘ The Folklore of 
Chios,’ 1949, pp 318, 274, 439. ’ 

*“C.E.P—N. and Q., 8th Series, Vol. 
p. 448, 4.12.1897. 

Acts xix. 35. 

*? Olivier—‘ Meteors,’ p. 3, quoted by I. Vel: 
korski in ‘ Worlds in Collision,’ 1950, p. 289. 

** Bancroft—The Native Races, Vol. III, p. 30, 


quoted by Velikorski, oe. cit. 
*® Philo of Byblus, ‘ Phoenician History,’ quoting 


Sanchuniathon. 
Leach and J. Fried—‘ Standard Dictionay 


a 
of Folklore, etc.,’ 1950. 
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latter properties to assist butter making.” 

With the notion that the divine metal 
descended from heaven and is indeed the 
very substance of the divine image, it is no 
wonder that the man who produced it from 
most unpromising stone, by fire, by hammer- 
ing, and with sparks—indeed with a perfect 
ritual of imitative magic of the storm— 
should have had supernatural attributes 
assigned to him. In addition his coming 
heralded an economic change of the greatest 
consequence. 

Robert Graves considers” that the legend 
of the Argos is a memory of an incident in 
the religious struggle of the second mil- 
lenium, that the fleece, purple with a golden 
fringe, was symbolic of a thunder cloud and 
was used in the rain-making ritual of Zeus. 
The legend of Perseus and Medusa has pos- 
sibly a similar origin. If so it would explain 
why in the earliest versions of Homer she is 
spoken of as a hideous image (i.e. the image 
of a discredited ritual) rather than a living 
monster.” A further point is that this is the 
only known Greek legend about the island of 
Seriphos, which, being entirely barren and 
with no water supply, yet has managed to 
support a population who from the earliest 
times until at least as late as 1942, have lived 
entirely by mining iron ore, of which the 
island is largely composed. So much is there 
that ship’s compasses are noticeably effected 
when in the vicinity.”* In a folk tale from 
Chios called ‘The Three Sisters and the 
Wildcat,’ recently published by P. Argenti 
and H. J. Rose,** the wildcat magically turns 
into an ‘ Armenian,’ meaning, it is explained, 
a supernatural being. If this tale, which is 
of the Bluebeard type, is of ancient origin, 
the choice of Armenian is significant in view 
of the probable locality where iron smelting 
was invented. 

Until the 17th century the Weald of 
Sussex was the centre of iron smelting in 
England, and though coal was first so used 
in 1620, the last charcoal furnace in Sussex 
was only extinguished in 1827.’’ It is in 
Sussex that the blacksmiths’ traditions have 
survived longest and as these really related 
to founders, it is no wonder that Hone 
could find no reference by Brand and others 
to celebrations by blacksmiths on St. 
Clement’s Day. 

"E. Eyre, ‘ Euro ivilization i igi 


Sir J. Fraser—* The Golden Bough,’ Abr. Ns 
Wp 48h. r e en Bough r. Edn 
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The Blacksmith’s Fable 


A Sussex blacksmith related the following 
fable in 1883 to account for celebrations on 
St. Clement’s Day. On March 17th, 871, 
King Alfred called seven tradesmen to a 
banquet to choose the chief artisan, and each 
was to bring a sample of his work by which 
to judge him. The blacksmith brought a 
horseshoe, the tailor a new coat, the baker a 
loaf, and so on. The coat was so good that 
all but the blacksmith agreed that the tailor 
should be chief tradesman. This decision so 
angered the smith that he struck work and 
closed his smithy. 


It was not long before he was needed, for 
King Alfred’s horse lost a shoe; then the 
tailor broke his shears, the shoemaker his 
awl, and so on. Each tried to mend his 
tools but failed. The fire would not burn, 
the horse kicked the King and in the general 
confusion that ensued the anvil was over- 
turned and exploded. 


Just then the blacksmith appeared with 
St. Clement. The blacksmith’s anger was 
not abated to see the confusion in his forge, 
but St. Clement smiled, calmed him down 
and persuaded the King of the necessity to 
make the blacksmith Chief Artisan. This 
was done and, as it was St. Clement’s Day, 
a banquet was held forthwith. The smith 
then shod the horse and mended or made 
new tools for the other tradesmen.”* 

This fable resembles that told at the 
dinner that used to be held at Twyford (see 
Part I) and seems akin in some respects 
to versions of the ‘House that Jack 
Built’ stories that feature the importance of 
smiths, and King Alfred it will be remem- 
bered is the supposed author of ‘ Here’s to 
the Jolly Blacksmith.’ 


P. W. F. Brown. 


7 } Spence— Magic Art among the Celts,’ 1945, 
p. 67. 
™*R. Graves— The Golden Fleece,’ Intro. 
= Cf. H. J. Rose—* Handbook of Greek Mytho- 
logy,’ 1945, p. 32. 
K, Freeman—‘ Greek City States,’ 1950, p. 206. 
7G. W. Southgate—English Economic History, 
p. 150 note. 
**>F, E. Sawyer—‘ Old Clem Celebrations and 
Blacksmiths Lore,’ Folklore, Vol. II, p. 321, 1884. 
H. Ditchfield—‘ Old English Customs,’ 


= See appendix. 
“a Francis R. Rodd—‘ People of the Veil,’ 1926, 
pp. 228-9. 
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MORE ROBIN HOOD BIBLIOGRAPHY 


T° my knowledge, no additional Robin 

Hood bibliography has ever been 
collected and printed since the publication, 
in 1939, of J. Harris Gable’s Bibliography 
of Robin Hood in the University of 
Nebraska Series in Language and Literature 
(Number 10). The present list, which is 
intended to supplement that bibliography, 
includes entries published since 1939, in 
addition to some that Gable omits. I would 
appreciate it if readers would call my atten- 
tion to titles published since 1939 containing 
any material on Robin Hood which I may 
have overlooked. 


1. Adventures of Robin Hood, Ward, 
Lock, 1939. 

2. Adventures of Robin Hood: based on 
the First Nationals’ Technicolor Pro- 
production, London, 1939. 

3. Alford, Violet and Gallop, Rodney, 
The Traditional Dance, London, 
Methuen, 1935. 

4. Babler, O. F., “ Robin Hood: Relics,” 
N. & Q., May 17, 1947, p. 216. 

5. Bellis, Hannah, Robin Hood, London, 
1939. 

6. Blundell, Agnes, Robin Hood to the 
Rescue, London, 1939. 

7. ————, They Met Robin Hood, Lon- 
don, 1936. 

8. Blyton, Enid, Plays for Older Children, 
London, 1940. 

9. ————,, Robin Hood Book, Latimer, 

c. 1949, 

10. Brown, Cornelius, A History of Not- 
tinghamshire, London, Eliot Stock, 1896. 

11. Burns, W. N., Robin Hood of Eldorado, 
Grosset, n.d. 

12. Clawson, William H., The Robin Hood 
Ballads, Unpublished Dissertation, Har- 
vard University, c. 1901. 

13. Coote, H. C., “ The Origin of the Robin 
Hood Epos,” The Folklore Journal, 
London, 1855, V. 3, pp. 44-52. 

14. Covert, Mrs. Alice Lent, ‘‘ Robin Hood 
in Doby,” Saturday Evening Post, 
July 14, 1945. 

15. Entwistle, William James, European 
Balladry, Oxford, 1939. 

16. Fleming, Elizabeth, Twelve Robin Hood 
Plays, London, 1936. 

17. Frankel, L., “Zur Geschichte von 

Robin Hood,” ESt., XVII, 1892, 

pp. 316-317. 


18 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
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Gilbert, H., Adventures of Robin Hood, 
Books, n.d. 

————.,, Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men, Nelson, 1940. 

Gilson, Charles James Louis, Robin of 
Sherwood, London, 1940. 

Godfrey, John T. (Editor), Manuscripts 
Relating to the County of Nottingham 
in the Possession of Mr. James Ward, 
Nottingham, London, Henry Sotheran 
& Co., MCM. 

Guilford, Everard L. (Editor), Mem- 
orials of Old Nottinghamshire, London, 
George Allen & Company, 1912. 
Habgood, F., and Mcllroy, W., Thirty 
Minutes with Robin Hood, a play, 
London, 1936. 


. Herbert, C., Robin Hood and His 


Merry Men, Juvenile Productions, 1939, 


. Hole, Christina, English Folk-Heroes, 


London, 1948. 


. Hone, William, The Every-Day Book 


and Table Book, or, Everlasting 
Calendar of Popular Amusements, 
Sports, Pastimes, Ceremonies, Customs, 
and Events, . . . For Daily Use and 
Diversion. In 3 volumes, London, 1838. 
Hornsby, A. S., More Stories of Robin 
Hood, London, 1939. 


. Hughes, Arthur George (Editor), Robin 


Hood, London, 1939. 


. Jackson, John, History of the Scottish 


Stage, Edinburgh, 1793. 
Johnson, Stanley Currie, Robin Hood 


and His Merry Foresters, London, 
1935. 


. Kenny, A. A., Robin Hood's Girls, 


Reed, n.d. 


. Kirkland, E. C., “ The Effect of Oral 


Tradition on ‘Robin Hood and Little 
John,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
IV, pp. 15-21. 


. Lancourt, S., Robin Hood, Garden City 


Publishing Company, 
Books, Toronto, 1940. 
de Lange, J., The Relation and Develop- 
ment of English Out-law Traditions, 
Haarlem, 1935. 

Lee, F. H., Children’s Robin Hood, 
Harrap, 1938. 


Blue Ribbon 


. Lindsay, Philip, The Nutbrown Maid, 


London, 1939. 


. Malcolmson, Anne (Editor), Song of 


Robin Hood, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1947. 
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39. 
40. 


58, 


59, 


. “Robin Hood: 


McSpadden, J. W., Robin Hood and 
his Merry Outlaws, Ryerson Press, 
c. 1945-6. 

Millhouse, Robert, Sherwood Forest 
and Other Poems, 1827. 

Moreland, Carroll, ‘“‘ Riston’s Life of 
Robin Hood,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, L., 
1935, pp. 422-436. 


. Oman, Carola, Robin Hood, the prince 


of outlaws, London, 1937. 


. Owen, Leonard Victor Davies, “ Robin 


Hood in the Light of Research,” Times 
Trade and Engineering, v. 38, No. 864 
(New Series), February, 1936. 


. Priest, W. G., Three Short Plays from 


History and Legend, London, 1936. 


. Pyle, M. T., Robin Hood plays match- 


maker, Dramatists. 


. Raglan, Lord, The Hero, London, 1936. 
. Robin Hood; a comedy, Brown, M. 


pa 75c, Row. 


. Robin Hood (with Martineau, H. Feats 


on the fjord), 2 v., Dent, n.d. 


. Robin Hood and His Merry Men, 


Juvenile Productions, 1938. 


. Robin Hood and His Merry Men, 


London, 1949 (?). 
Relics,” N. & @Q., 
May 17, 1947, p. 216. 


. Sharp, Cecil and Macilwaine, Herbert 


C., The Morris Book with a description 
as performed by the Morris Men of 
England, London, 1912, Four Parts 
(2nd Edition). 


. Spence, James L., British Fairy Origins, 


London, 1946. 


. Stone, Eugenia, Robin Hood’s Arrow, 


Chicago, 1948. 


. Strutt, Joseph, Queenhoo-Hall, 4 vols., 


Edinburgh, 1808. 
, The Sports and Pastimes of 


the People of England, Ed. William 
Hone, London, 1898. 


. Swinson, Cyril (Editor), Robin Hood, 


and other stories, London, 1940. 


. Thomson, Christine Camnbell (Editor), 


Robin Hood, London, 1935. 
Trelleck (pseudonym), Robin Hood and 
His Merry Men: pictures and rhymes, 
London, 1945. 

Walker, John William, “ Robin Hood 
Identified.” Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, Mav, 1944. v. 5. 

» “Robin Hood; his Wakefield 
Associations.” Renrinted from the 
Wakefield Express, June 3, 1944. 
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61. ————, Robin Hood: a presidential 
address delivered to the Wakefield 
Historical Society, March 25, 1943. 

62. Wall, Margaret, The Story of Robin 
Hood, London, 1943. 

63. Wells, Evelyn K., The Ballad Tree, 
Ronald Press, New York, 1950. 

64. Williams Jay, The Good Yeoman, 
Appleton, 1948. 

65. Withington, R., “Exaltre,” N. & @., 
CLXXVII, pp. 475-6. 

66. Wilson, Charles, Robin Hood and His 
Merry Exploits, Charles Wilson, Ltd., 
Liverpool, 1947. 


WILLIAM E. SIMEONE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


NE hesitates to add another item to the 
great heap of commentary on Shake- 
speare’s sonnets; but among the parallels 
cited by the New Variorum edition there 
are many less striking than that between 
Shakespeare’s sonnet 29 and _ Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella, 64. 

The material is the same in both, but 
approached from opposite sides. Shake- 
speare declares that if, in his moods of 
despair, he thinks of his beloved, his despair 
is changed to joy. Sidney affirms that he 
would not cease to love since, although love 
brings him to wretchedness, it is his sole 
joy. Each catalogues the details of his 
degradation. Each is out of favour with 
fortune and his fellow men: 

SHAKESPEARE 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s 


SIDNEY 
Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace; 
Let folk o’ercharged with brain against me 
Each in his distress weeps in vain and feels 
himself an outcast: 
SHAKESPEARE 
I all alone beweepe my out-cast state, 
And trouble deafe heauen with my bootlesse 
... 
SIDNEY 
Let clouds bedim my face, break in mine eye: 
Let me no steps but of lost labour trace; 
Let all the earth with scorn recount my case. .. . 
Shakespeare envies other men, 
Desiring this mans art, and that mans skope, 


which line the editors paraphrase: ‘ desiring 
this man’s scientific knowledge or literary 
skill, and that other man’s power, freedom 
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to act, range of genius.’ (Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, New Variorum, ed. H. E. Rollins, 
1944, i. 84.) Sidney, if he may be permitted 
to love, does not envy others: 

I do not envy Aristotle’s wit, 

Nor do aspire to Caesar’s bleeding fame... . 
Aristotle is a good example of ‘scientific 
knowledge and literary skill,’ and no better 
instance of ‘ power, freedom to act, range 
of genius’ could be found than Caesar. 

There is nothing in this sonnet of Sidney 
equivalent to the image of the lark with 
which Shakespeare finishes his sonnet, but 
Sidney elsewhere uses the image of a bird as 
2 symbol of a mind made joyous by the 
thought of the beloved, and this image, in 
Astrophel and Stella, 108, is accompanied, 
as it is in Shakespeare, by references to 
darkness, dawn, gold and gates: 


SHAKESPEARE 
Yet in these thoughts my selfe almost despising, 
Haplye I thinke on thee, and then my state, 
(Like to the Larke at breake of daye arising) 
From sullen earth sings himns at Heauen’s gate, 
For thy sweet !oue remembred such welth 
brings, 
That then I skorne to change my state with 
Kings. 
SIDNEY 
to my heart opprest 
There shines a joy from thee my only light: 
But soon as thought of thee breeds my delight, 
And my young soul flutters to thee his nest, 
Most rude Despair, my daily unbidden guest, _ 
Clips straight my wings, straight wraps me in his 


night, 
And makes me then bow down my head and 


say: 
‘ Ah, what doth Phoebus’ gold that wretch avail 
Whom iron doors do keep from use of day? ’ 


It would be going much too far to suggest 
that Shakespeare was re-creating from 
unconscious memories of Sidney, even 
though we may regard it as certain that 
he had read Astrophel and Stella; but it 
seems worth a note to indicate the similarity 
of the material from which Sidney wrought 
a good, and Shakespeare a superb, sonnet. 

In his monumental study of William 
Shakspeare’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke, 1944, ii. 502, Professor T. W. Bald- 
win, discussing Henry V, I, i. 63-66, quotes 
from Lily’s Latin grammar the following 
passage : 

Media distinctio, seu Colon, est vbi tan- 
tum feré de sententia restat, quantum iam 
dictum est: & est perfecta periodi pars, 
notattirq; duobus punctis, sic: Quemad- 
modum_ horologij vmbram  progressam 
sentimus, progredientem non cernimus: 

& fruticem aut herbam creuisse apparet, 
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crescere autem nulli videtur: ita & 

ingeniorum profectus, quoniam minutis 

constat auctibus, ex interuallo sentitur. 
On this he remarks: ‘Under the school 
conditions of the time Shakspere could not 
have avoided some knowledge of this form 
of the commonplace. . . . He is almost 
certain to have memorized this similitude 
as it illustrates colon.’ 

It is rare indeed for Professor Baldwin 
to miss a point, but he could have 
strengthened his evidence here by quoting 
the passage in sonnet 104 in which the ‘ com- 
monplace of commonplaces upon ingenium' 
is used as an image of the imperceptible 
decline of physical beauty: 

Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand 


Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv’d; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth 


stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv’d. 
It is partly to secure the rhyme that Shake- 
speare here makes the time-piece a clock 
with moving hands, but when in sonnet 77 
he uses the image he retains Lily’s sundial: 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 

Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Here, ‘stealth’ and ‘thievish’ develop the 
implications of ‘non cernimus’ and ‘ pro- 
gress’ echoes ‘ progressam.’ 

The ingenious psychologist might even 
suspect that Lily’s ‘ horologij . . . profectus 
. .. Minutis . . . ex interuallo’ were stirring 
in Shakespeare’s subconscious together with 
his own sonnet 77, when he wrote in All's 
Well, Il, i. 166-8: 

Ere . . . four-and-twenty times the pilot’s glass 

Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass, 

_— is infirm from your sound parts shall 

But for the sober biographer sonnet 104 
provides a little more evidence that Shake- 
speare had in fact been put through Lily's 
grammar, presumably at the Stratford 
school. 

Professor Baldwin provides such a mass 
of evidence on this point that this further 
scrap may seem superfluous, but Lily is not 
quoted in the New Variorum edition on 
sonnet 104, and, Professor H. E. Rollins 
not being a collector who would let such 
a thing escape him, I confidently assume 
that the parallel had not been recorded up 
to 1944, and I have not seen it recorded 
anywhere else since that date. For that 
reason I think it worth noting here. 
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MOSLEM GENEROSITY AND 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


IN the decades immediately following the 
death of Queen Elizabeth of England 
the long-standing fear and hatred of Turks 
and Moslemism continued to prevail and 
manifest itself in the current drama. 

The Beggar's Bush, a play written by 
Beaumont and Fletcher in 1622, portrays, 
in a by-line reference, the usual low opinion 
of Moslemism. It occurs when Goswin, a 
generous merchant of Ghent on the verge 
of financial ruin, begs his creditors for some 
extra time to meet his obligations and is 
coldly refused. When his finances are sud- 
denly assured he spurns an overture for a 
sugar contract by one of the erstwhile 
unyielding creditors with, 

No, I can send to eames # those people, 

al 


That never yet knew th, have nobler 
freedoms .. . 


Act IV, Sc. iii. 

This is, of course, a sarcastic dart aimed 
at the poor Christianity of his greedy fellow- 
merchants. It implies that Moslemism is not 
a faith, but that the people of the Moslem 
Barbary state, though obviously barbarian, 
possessed greater liberality in com- 
parison to the faulty Christian merchants. 
The authors of these lines expressed 
indeliberately a comparatively valid situa- 
tion of the day concerning Moslem 
generosity, and stated a generally accepted 
false notion that Mohammedans were really 
faithless. 

The Moslems of the Barbary state of the 
early 17th century indeed had a faith; a 
faith that Professor Nussbaum, in A Con- 
cise History of the Law of Nations, p.28, 
credits with greater charity and generosity 
than Christianity. He notes that the Caliph 
Abou-Bekr, Mohammed’s first successor, 
exhorted and warned his soldiers to spare 
women, children and old men, and to refrain 
from unnecessary burning and looting. 
Observers of the Turkish Army in the 17th 
century noted, in support of the effect of 
the Caliph’s edict, that “It is marvellous 
how the force and rigor of justice increase 
in war... . If the soldiers rob or beat, 
the head comes off, or they are so beaten 
that they can never be well again.” (Govern- 
“4 the Ottoman Empire, Albert Lybyer, 

The Caliph’s admonition may be signifi- 
cantly contrasted with the allowances given 
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hv the Spanish Dominican jurist, Francisco 
Vitoria, who wrote in the 16th century that 
it was lawful to kill Saracens _indis- 
criminately and sack their cities. (Nuss- 
baum, p. 63. 

The faith of the Moslems of the Barbary 
state actually did evoke the “nobler free- 
doms” Beaumont and Fletcher mention 
sarcastically. As Lybyer records, p. 35, 
Christians were allowed to live in Moslem 
lands, and except for certain taxes, were 
allowed to practice their own religion and 
apply Christian law in all matters not involv- 
ing Moslems. They were actually freer under 
Moslemism, says Lybyer, than they could 
be in their native lands. Moslem tolerance 
extended even to granting special privileges 
and immunities to Christian clergymen. This 
toleration was dramatically emphasized when 
Sultan Selim the Grim in the 16th century, 
followed the example of Spain and ordered 
the death or conversion of all Christians in 
his dominions. The Mufti Jemali intervened 
in his rightful capacity, and declared Selim’s 
order religiously unlawful. His argument 
that Moslem Sacred Law positively allowed 
religious freedom to Christians who paid 
their taxes and recognized Moslem rule pre- 
vailed, and the Christians were not disturbed 
in their faith. (Lybyer, p. 211.) 

If Beaumont and Fletcher read the anony- 
mous book, The Policy of the Turkish 
Empire, which circulated in 1597 in Lon- 
don, they either did not care to believe or 
contemplate its contents or they did not 
wish to embarrass prevailing opinion con- 
cerning Turks and Moslemism by dwelling, 
in their dramas, upon such themes from the 
anonymous book as the following, which 
deals with the cause of the rapid spread of 
Moslemism 

“The which was alwaies accompanied 

with such notable Policie and prudence, 

that the singularitie of their vertue and 
good gouernment hath made their Armes 
alwaies fearefull and fortunate, and con- 
sequently, hath caused the greatenesse of 
their estate.” 

from Prologue. 


MuRRAY ABEND. 


CAREW’S “OBSEQUIES TO THE 
LADY ANNE HAY” 
"THE approximate date of Carew’s poem 


“ Obsequies to the Lady Anne Hay” 
is given by a report of that lady’s death in 
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a letter from Beaulieu to Puckering printed 
in The Court and Times of Charles I, ii. 43. 
Writing from London on 18 November, 
1629, Beaulieu says that 


“My Lord of Carlisle, to his loss of St. 
Christopher's Island, hath a new affliction 
added, by the loss of his only daughter, 
who died yesternight, of an imposthume 
that she had in her head.” 


James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, is best known 
to students of literary history as a friend 
and correspondent of the poet John Donne. 
Since Donne’s_ poetry very obviously 
influenced Carew’s, it might be assumed that 
Carew’s distant relationship to Lady Anne 
Hay (see Dunlap’s edn. of Carew’s Poems 
[Oxford, 1949], p. 247) and Donne’s friend- 
ship with her father must have brought the 
two poets together. However, I have found 
no indication that Carew and Donne were 
acquainted; Carew’s eulogy of Donne, as 
Mr. Dunlap has observed (op. cit. p. xxxiv), 
does not imply personal acquaintance. 

Carew seems to have written his 
“ Obsequies to the Lady Anne Hay” without 
having ever seen that lady (see lines 19-20). 
It may be that when the poem was written 
he was as yet unacquainted with the Earl 
and Countess of Carlisle, and that a chief 
motive in composing it was a desire to 
ingratiate himself with them, for at this date 
they were among the most influential of 
Charles I’s courtiers. 

Carew’s insistence that Lady Anne’s was 

A life so straight, as it should shame the square 

Left in the rules of Katherine, or Clare. 

(lines 35-6) 

may glance back to a scandal early in 1627 
(see Court and Times of Charles I, i. 186, 
189, 190). 


I. A. SHAPIRO. 


“THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY ” AND 
MIDDLETON’S MORAL OUTLOOK 


TTOURNEUR'S claim to authorship of 

The Revenger's Tragedy remained 
unchallenged until just before the turn of 
the century, when the striking differences 
between The Revenger's Tragedy and The 
Atheist's Tragedy, the only extant play 
definitely Tourneur’s, attracted the attention 
of scholars interested in textual analysis and 
internal tests of authorship. In 1911 
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Oliphant tentatively proposed Middleton as 
the possible author, and since then scholars 
have assembled an impressive body of 
evidence—based on verse tests, parallel 
passages, and examinations of style and dic- 
tion—tending to confirm that the play was 
written by Thomas Middleton.’ 

The chief objection raised by some 
scholars to such an attribution is that they 
discern in The Revenger's Tragedy a 
moral framework which Middleton’s plays 
apparently lack. According to Oliphant, 
who has done most to advance the case 
for Middleton, “In his tragedies Middleton 
shows no concern whatever with moral 
problems (though he does in one comedy, 
‘The Phoenix’), whereas Tourneur is 
primarily a missionary moralist.”? 

Henry Hitch Adams, in a recent article, 
draws attention to this supposed flaw in 
the argument for Middleton and, in an effort 
to strengthen Tourneur’s claim to authorship 
of the play, endeavours to trace a develop- 
ment from The Revenger's Tragedy to The 
Atheist’s Tragedy, finding “that together 
they possess a common approach to the 
problem of revenge, and that together they 
present a single mind’s ordered view of the 
universe.”* Professor Adams feels that a 
criticism of the concept of personal revenge 
is implicit in both plays, that the essential 
theme underlying the two works is that 
“Heaven will aid the honest man who 
suffers his wrongs in patience and faith.” 
This conclusion is certainly warranted in the 
case of The Atheist’s Tragedy, but can be 
applied to The Revenger's Tragedy only by 
attributing to the character of Antonio an 
importance out of all proportion to his 
actual position in the play. The author of 
The Revenger's Tragedy, moreover, does not 
primarily concern himself with the fortunes 


‘See E. H. C. Oliphant, ‘‘ The Authorship of 
‘The Revenger's Tragedy,’ SP, XXIII, 157-68 
(April, 1926); “‘ Cyril Tourneur and T. S. Eliot,” 
SP, XXXII, 546-52 (October, 1935); W. D. Dunkel, 
“The Authorship of The Revenger’s Tragedy, 
PMLA, XLVI, 781-5 (September, 1931); R. H. 
Barker, ‘‘ The Authorship of The Second Maiden's 
Tragedy and The Revenger’s Tragedy,” SAB, XX, 
§1-62 (April, 1945), and 121-33 (July, 1945); M. K. 
Mincoff, “The Authorship of ‘The Revenger's 
Tragedy,’ ” Studia Historico-Philologica Serdicensia, 
II, 1-87 (1939). = 
“Tourneur and Mr. T. S. Eliot,’ 


p. 
*Henry H. Adams, ‘Cyril Tourneur on 
Revenge,” JEGP, XLVIII, 72 (January, 1949). 
* Ibid., p. 79. 
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of the honest man—he is fascinated by 
sinners, preoccupied with vice. He is 
interested not in how the good man prospers 
but in how the wicked man sets in motion 
the forces that will, in the end, destroy him. 

This pattern is demonstrated constantly 
in the plays of Thomas Middleton and 
becomes the essence of his moral system. 
Far from being a “ passionless observer,” 
a dramatist who excels “in the un-Jon- 
sonian ability to hold his hands off his 
people,” Middleton is fully cognizant of 
the presence of sin in the world and deeply 
concerned with the moral implications of 
evil. But he is, in general, not didactic, and 
this apparent lack of moralizing has led the 
critics astray. Although he preaches on rare 
occasions, Middleton ordinarily chooses to 
show the devastating effects of vice on the 
human personality not by indulging in 
sermons, but by dispassionately setting forth 
the unhappy fate of the evildoer. 

As Professor Barker has pointed out, 
Middleton’s sinners are all supremely self- 
confident, sure of their brightness and fore- 
sight. But, in reality, they are not nearly 
so smart as they think they are. When they 
feel that they have triumphed most com- 
pletely, they have actually paved the way 
for their own damnation.’ We see this 
formula in as late a play as The Changeling. 
Willful Beatrice believes she is skillfully 
employing De Flores to secure her own ends, 
while she is really sinking deeper and deeper, 
becoming inextricably enmeshed in a rela- 
tionship with the man who disgusts her. 
In Hengist, King of Kent the wily and 
aspiring Vortiger gains a kingdom by means 
of trickery but destroys himself; he 
denounces his virtuous wife in order to 
marry a lascivious pagan who casually 
betrays him; accepts as his most intimate 
companion the man who cuckolds him, and 
rouses through his blunders the wrath of 
red people, thus assuring his eventual down- 
a 


Other illustrations of this pattern are not 
difficult to find. In A Trick to Catch the 
Old One Lucre and Hoard, craftily attempt- 
ing to outsmart each other, spend their 
substance only to gull themselves completely. 
In A Mad World, My Masters the cynical 


*T. M. Parrott and R. H. Ball, A Short View of 
Elizabethan Drama (New York, 1943), p . 238. 
‘C. F. T. Brooke in Baugh, ed.. y Literary 
History of England (New York, 1948, p. 567. 
tker, op. cit., pp. 53, 122-4 
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Follywit, confident in his own craftiness, 
sure that he is the destined instrument of 
retribution against his grandfather, succeeds 
in undoing himself entirely. He pursues a 
young lady whom he presumes to be a chaste 
gentlewoman, and manages to marry his 
grandfather’s courtesan. Proditor, in The 
Phoenix, intends to murder the Duke of 
Ferrara, but he makes the mistake of seek- 
ing aid from Fidelio, the best friend of 
the Duke’s son. The rogues in Your Five 
Gallants resemble the characters in The 
Revenger's Tragedy. As in the case of the 
personages who compose the ducal family 
in the latter play, their wickedness lacks 
variety; all are completely depraved, moti- 
vated solely by greed and lust. They 
continually cheat and deceive each other, 
at the same time professing undying friend- 
ship. And they are thrown about in much 
the same way as the puppets of The 
Revenger's Tragedy. Into this company of 
scoundrels comes Fitsgrave, a less passionate 
and uncorrupted Vindice. Disguised as the 
foolish scholar, Bouser, he spoils their 
intrigues and unmasks their vices. Like Vin- 
dice, he is the author’s spokesman, pointing 
out the wickedness to the audience. Like 
Vindice, he is the instrument of the author’s 
irony, paving the way for eventual retribu- 
tion. 

Surely Middleton’s abundant irony— 
which has been sufficiently marked by the 
critics—comprises the framework of a moral 
outlook. In his most characteristic plays he 
sees sin as blind, sinners as groping through 
a universe they cannot understand, unaware 
that the universe has a moral order. Ignorant 
of their own predicaments, they become 
their own agents of retribution, bring upon 
themselves their own destruction—whether 
it be in a purely external form as in the 
earlier plays, or through mental suffering 
and moral debasement, as in the later ones. 
For 

. sin needes 

Noe more distruction then it breedes 

In its owne Bosome.* 

Thus Middleton reaffirms the existence of 
an inexorable moral order. 

This attitude is entirely consistent with 
the point of view expressed in The 
Revenger's Tragedy, in which the whole 
sordid ducal family, driven by overwhelm- 


*Thomas Middleton, Hengist, King of Kent or 
ped oe of Queenborough (1615-1620), V, ii, 
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ing lust and ambition, stumbles blindly, 
stupidly, and absurdly through the depths 
of depravity. Lussurioso and Spurio, 
Ambitioso and Supervacuo, Junior and the 
Duke and Duchess themselves—all reel 
about, hurled from one situation into 
another, never knowing what the others are 
up to, always managing to do the wrong 
thing. When they feel that they have 
triumphed most completely, they have 
suffered their most thorough reversals. 
Sometimes they are manipulated by Vindice, 
but they can manage to undo themselves 
without his assistance. This scheme of 
things, so apparent in The Revenger's 
Tragedy and in Middleton’s acknowledged 
plays, early and late, cannot be inferred 
from any of Tourneur’s unquestioned works. 


SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM. 
Brooklyn College. 


MARVELL AND BUCKINGHAM 


CERTAIN lines in An Epitaph on Thomas, 
third Lord Fairfax by George Villiers, 
the second Duke of Buckingham, have close 
verbal resemblances to some lines in An 
Horatian Ode upon Cromwel’s Return from 
Ireland (summer 1650), by Andrew Marvell. 
Villiers may have known of the Ode from 
a copy of Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems 
published in 1681, or he may have read 
it earlier in manuscript. Since Fairfax died 
on November 12, 1671, it is probable that 
Villiers composed his Epitaph in that year 
or in 1672, and that he hence knew the 
Ode from a manuscript copy. Arber reprints 
the Epitaph from A Third Collection .. . 
Poems, Satires, Songs, &c. against Popery 
and Tyranny which appeared in 1689, the 
year after Villier’s death. He dates the poem 
conjecturally in 1671.’ It is printed also, 
but with some textual differences, in the 
Miscellaneous Works (1704) of Villiers with 
the title: A Pindaric Poem on the Death of 
the Lord Fairfax, . . . It seems appropriate 
for the volume, A Third Collection, since 
it praises Fairfax because he was no tyrant. 
And, the description of it in the Miscel- 
laneous Works as ‘Pindaric’ is apt. 
“Villiers,” says Arber, “never wrote a 
nobler poem, irregular though it be.” 
Villiers opposed Cromwell from the time 
of the civil wars. In 1657 he became the 


mi An English Garner, ed. Arber, 1896, VIII, 611- 
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husband of Fairfax’s daughter, Mary, who 
was formerly Marvell’s pupil. There is no 
overt mention of Cromwell in the Epitaph, 
yet certain echoes of the actual phrasing of 
Marvell’s poem suggests that Villiers had 
Cromwell in mind. Indeed, the Epitaph 
takes on meaning if we relate it to the 
Ode. Villiers, it seems to me, portrays Fair- 
fax as the antithesis of Cromwell. He 
balances Fairfax’s valiance with his modesty, 
and his dismissal of power with the thought 
that ‘‘ He might have been a King.” Accord- 
ing to the Ode Cromwell came forth to 
wage war “. . . from his private Gardens, 
where / He liv’d reserved and austere.” 
Moreover, even now in 1650 he is still “ rest- 
less,” and cannot “cease / In the inglorious 
Arts of Peace.” Fairfax, on the contrary, 
retired at this same historical moment to 
the “private . .. retreat” of his gardens 
at Nunappleton: 
Through his whole life, the Part he bore 
Was wonderful and great: 
And yet it so appeared in nothing more 

Than in his private last retreat, 

For it’s a stranger thing to find 

One man of such a glorious mind, 

As can dismiss the Power he has got; 
Cromwell “can do much” because he 
“does both act and know.” But with Fair- 
fax it is different: 

He was content to know 
(For he had found it so) 

That when he pleased, to conquer he was able; 
And left the spoil and plunder to the rabble. 
Fairfax, like Marvell’s King Charles, has 
no meanness (cf. the Ode: ‘He nothing 
common did or mean”) and Fairfax views 
goodness and justice with keener scruples 
than Marvell’s Cromwell (cf. the Ode: 
“How good he is, how just.”’). But Villiers 
regarded Cromwell as a usurper. Surely, 
with these phrases from Marvell working in 
his thoughts, he wrote these lines on Fairfax: 

He might have been a King: 

But that he understood 

How much it is a meaner thing 

To be unjustly Great, than honourably Good. 

Villiers stresses the decision of Fairfax to 
relinquish for a life of peace the power 
he had won in the field of war. But Marvell 
treats Cromwell’s “ force,” and his “ active 
Star,” and calls upon Cromwell to consider 
the “ maintenance” of his “ Pow’r” in the 
future. Yet both poets seize upon the same 
month and year in the careers of their 
heroes. The retirement of Fairfax in June, 
1650, further exalted Cromwell, and sent 
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him to “March indefatigably on” to 
victories in Scotland. With this poem on 
Fairfax, to be dated probably 1671 or 1672, 
Villiers exchanged compliments with Mar- 
vell. For the latter, delighted with Villiers’ 
The Rehearsal (first performed December 7, 
1671; published 1672), filled with allusions 
to it his own The Rehearsal Transpros’d 
(1672-73). 


WILLIAM R. ORWEN. 


LATE NEO-CLASSICAL TASTE 


OF the three important fictional works 
that appeared during the first five 
years of the publication of Tobias Smollett’s 
Critical Review, none received the perspi- 
cacious appraisal one would be inclined to 
expect from skilful judges of literature. 

Perhaps none is of such note as Laurence 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Shandy was well 
received by the public, and imitations of it 
were numerous and of course far inferior. 
However, it was not until its popularity was 
achieved that the Critical fully realized the 
worth of the new novel. Its original review 
of Sterne’s work appeared in the end cata- 
logue (a ‘books received’ equivalent), and 
one paragraph was allotted to its coverage. 
Although the reviewer found the work 
amusing and humorous, he begged off from 
further perusal because he could give no 
account of it which would “convey any 
distinct ideas to our readers.” In the same 
January, 1760, issue, however, an article on 
mathematics received ten pages in the 
Review, and certainly a publication with the 
Critical’s penchant for quotation could have 
found enough interesting specimens from 
Shandy. 

The December, 1759, issue of the 
Critical’s rival, the Monthly Review, granted 
less time to note public approval, was better 
able to cope with the Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. In the ten 
pages devoted to the book, the reviewer 
labels Sterne, “a writer infinitely more 
ingenious and entertaining than any of the 
Present race of novellists [sic].” Oddly 
enough, however, the reviewer’s judgment is 
highly questionable when he advises Sterne 
that his work would be improved 


... if, for the future, he paid a little more 
Tegard to going strait forward, lest the 
generality of his Readers, despairing of 
ever seeing the end of their journey, should 
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tire, and leave him to jog on by himself. 


Certainly the Critical’s later judgment 
(although it was still annoyed in April, 1760, 
by Sterne’s success in the coffee houses) 
comes right to the core of Sterne’s work, 
when it says in review of the Sermons of 
Mr. Yorick, May, 1760, “ The reverend Mr. 
Sterne aims at mending the heart, without 
paying any great regard to the instruction 
of the head.” After a while, too, the 
Critical accepted the reputation of Shandy 
and lambasted its many imitators. 


Two more books which may be classified 
loosely as novels appeared in this period. 
The anonymously published Prince of 
Abissinia, a Tale, known to-day and adver- 
tised then as Rasselas, was immediately 
identified as Johnson’s. Voltaire’s Candide 
ou loptimisme strikingly similar to Rasselas 
was published in the same year, 1759, 
without either of the two major reviews 
noting the parallel. 


At least in the case of Rasselas, the 
cpinions of the two reviews are in accord 
and certainly their judgment is valid. In 
its April number the Critical notes, “ The 
narrative might have been comprised in 
ten lines. ...” Their suggestion, which 
modern critics would hardly alter, that the 
“talents of the author [the Rambler] 
would appear to more advantage, had he 
treated his different subjects in the method 
of essays, or form of dialogue,” and the 
Monthly Review's comment on the pedantry 
of his language and weak tale-telling are 
not unfair. However, the general tone of 
the Monthly’s review, May, 1759, is 
ungracious and the merit of the work is 
generally overlooked. 

Voltaire’s Candide, which Johnson and 
contemporaries outside the reviews recog- 
nized as parallel to Rasselas, came off far 
worse in the running. It was already that 
point in the century at which an attack on 
the heretical M. de Voltaire was synony- 
mous with a declaration of orthodoxy in 
English opinion. When Candide came along 
in June, 1759, its fate in the hands of English 
reviewers was predetermined. The Critical’s 
rebuff hardly shows an understanding of the 
work: “ He has now published a satire upon 
the Creator of the Universe: for, such we 
take to be the design of his Optimisme. . . .” 
The Monthly's review the following month 
is not less abusive, but after speaking of 
Voltaire as “ disgraced in age,” it shows, at 
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least, an understanding of the work designed 
to “invalidate the opinion of some philo- 
sophers, respecting the moral and _ provi- 
dential Oeconomy of the universe, viz., that 
all is for the best.” 

In the first five-year span of the Critical 
Review, 1756-1760, the reviews to be found 
in it and its more established rival indicate 
that the prejudices, animosities, and simple 
lack of taste which mar so much of our 
present-day reviewing were just as apparent 
in an age which prided itself on ‘“ under- 
standing.” 


R. D. SPEcTor. 


JOHN GARDINER’S IMITATIONS OF 
GRAY’S ODES (cxcv. 520, 541) 


Ode on Summer 


1 
Lo! sun-born Summer's golden eye 
Beams brightening from the East, 
Sheds lustre o’er the radiant sky, 
With cloudless ether fleec’d. 
Excursive through the arid air 
The feathery troops to groves repair 
At noon, to woo the sheltering shade, 
Where frolick zephyr, fresh and young, 
Disports the bending boughs among, 
Light tripping from the glade. 


The wing’d Cicada winds her horn 
Monotonous and shrill, 

The marshy people croak forlorn, 
And mourn the failing rill. 

The patient grazers of the plain 

Feel Summer boil in every vein, 
Whilst scorching Sirius heats the sky; 

To shady tree or neighbouring pool 

They move their languid limbs to cool, 
And shun the assailing fly. 


3 
To bear me from the sultry shore 
The painted pinnace flies, 
Thy depths, old Ocean, to explore, 
And snare the scaly prize. 
Then let my labouring lungs inhale 
The ambrosia of thy sea-born gale, 
As Neptune, o’er thy realms I glide. 
Or, with wove wings our way we win, 
Or the lithe oar extends its fin 
To cleave thy treacherous tide. 
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4 
Else, couched where nature forms a skreen, 
Mid shady bowers and blooms, 
Where velvet verdure spreads its green, 
And Flora breathes perfumes, 
Eager the golden perch to kill, 
Watchful, I mark the sinking quill, 
And hook, with gentle twitch, the prey; 
Where the clear brook, with murmuring 
waves, 
The flower-enamelled margin laves, 
And weaves its winding way. 


5 

While sickening crowds in cities pant, 
And suppliant sue for air, 

To thy wild, wave-wash’d rocks, Nahant, 
Behold thy bard rapair [sic]. 

When whelming snows no more deform, 

Nor roars the genius of the storm, 
Who guards thy adamantine plain, 

I saunter o’er thy sun burnt green, 

Or plunge me in the blue serene, 
And health and vigour gain. 


6 

Thus, Pleasure, may the friends I love 
Avoid thy Summer’s joy, 

Nor e’er thy poison’d chalice prove, 
That tempts but to destroy : 

May white-robed Truth their footsteps 

guide, 

Where Virtue’s hallowed band reside, 
And her illustrious triumph sing, 

Till life’s rude seasons glide away, 

And blest in realms of ceaseless day, 
They feel perennial Spring. 


Ode to Democracy 
I. 1. 

Hag-seed, of hell, I hate thy sight! 
Of social man the direst foe; 

Avaunt! nor sully heaven’s pure light, 
But plunge in sulphurous gulphs below. 
Fierce as thy gorgon eye-balls roll, 
The icy fangs of terror seize my soul. 
The ruby stream of palsied life congeal, 
And stiffen every nerve to steel. 

When erst the arch fiend from blest 

obedience fell, 

And the whole rebel rout to ruin ran, 

Thee he engendered in the caves of hell, 
The inexorable foe of envied man. 

The Furies hymned thy birth with baleful 

breath, 

Offspring of Stygian sin, and twinned with 

ruthless death. 
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I. 2. 
When from murky depths to air 
Thy curst ambition winged the way, 
Thy presence scattered fell despair, 
Infuriate rage, and wild dismay 
Where thy sanguine footsteps turn 
With fatal fury kindling nations burn, 
Of civil discord spread the dire alarms, 
And rush with maddening zeal to arms. 
Hark! how triumphant shouts, and dying 
cries 
Through ravaged fields and flaming 
cities ring! 
From rifted tombs funereal groans arise, 
And boding screech-owls flap the fateful 
wing. 
With thee thy terrour spreading train 
appear; 
Grim murder leads the van, keen rapine 
seals the rear. 


I. 3. 
Where famed Ilyssus rolls 
His silver-streaming wave 
Through daisied banks, and _incense- 
breathing meads, 
Nor marshalled, firm, nor brave, 
Spelled by Cecropian souls, 
The purple pride of baffled Persia bleeds. 
Her gaily-vested offspring lay 
Heaped along the crimson shore; 
Whilst hungry vultures bathe their beaks 
in gore, 
And screaming, batten on the gaudy 
prey. 
Infatuate tyrant! who, in hapless hour, 
Or urged by demons, or by fiends 
inspired; 
Could’st fondly hope to exterminate the 
power 
— glory prompted, and Minerva 
r 


Haste, shun thy fate, cross, cross the strait, 
Yon skiff shall waft thee o’er the flood; 
Away, away, ‘tis death to stay, 
Avenging Freedom snuffs thy blood. 
With hurried speed the Prince outstripped 
the wind, 
Soul-galling Shame before, Fear's shiver- 
ing form behind. 


IL. 1. 
Athens fair-plumed conquest crowned 
With glory’s ever verdant bay; 
And still had flourished fair the ground 
Unhallowed by a tyrant’s sway. 
But, foul fiend! thy presence sought 
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The blissful land, and direful mischiefs 
wrought; 

The blast, thy trumpet blew, transformed 
the race, 

And bleached with fear fair Freedom’s 


face. 

With headlong haste the affrighted 
Goddess springs, 

And cleaves with rapid flight the viewless 


air; 
To Albion’s cliffs she glides on silver 


wings, 

And joyful finds a blest asylum there. 

Pleased, on her shores the illustrious exile 
smiles, 

Dread empress of the main, and peerless 
queen of isles. 


II. 2. 
Victim of thy vengeful power, 
The Roman eagle writhing lies, 
No longer doomed sublime to tower, 
And pounce with lightning’s speed the 
prize. 
Sovereign Lord of feathered life. 
Resistless victor in the winged strife, 
His strong curved talons, and his beak 
no more 
Shall revel in a rival's gore. 
His pinion’s dread expanse no more shall 
loom; 
The _ terrours of his piercing 
sight, 
That erst unnerved the marshalled foes of 
Rome, 
Fade now extinguished in oblivious 
night. 
The fluttering people fearless spread the 


wing, 
And mid the tissued clouds their joyful 
paeans sing. 


Il. 3. 
The furious Gracchi, see, 
Thy horrid rites prepare, 
To sate thee, monster, with patrician 
blood; 
With seeming patriot care, 
They hurl, inspired by thee, 
Plebeian vengeance on the great and good. 
From lips, polluted by thy breath, 
The treacherous stream of rhetorick flows, 
To whelm in sanguine tide thy virtuous 
foes, 
And laws and order drown in endless 
death. 


14 


When ae doomed immortal Tully 
dead, 
Who, by thy aid, the wreath of empire 


won, 

As the sad rostra bore his bleeding head, 
Its matchless glory and unrivalled son, 
Through rueful Rome, funereal gloom, 

With horrour-shedding footsteps strayed, 

But checked by fear, the grateful tear, 
Flowed not to soothe his sacred shade. 

Whilst childless virtue shriek’d with 

anguish wild, 

Joy, such as fiends can feel, in thy harsh 

features smiled. 


1. 
Gallia next thy triumphs own; 
Lo! there thy proudest banners wave; 
Whilst Albion guards her sea-girt throne, 
And free born millions arm to save. 
Blameless Bourbon, virtuous king, 
Thy wrongs the breast of soft-eyed Pity 
wring; 
Hemmed round by harpies in the civil 
strife, 
Rebellion’s dagger drinks thy life. 
Hoar time can ne’er efface the guilty stain; 
— tale shall vengeful history 
tell; 
By the coarse hands of vulgar villains 
slain, 
The prince, the 
Christian fell. 
But awful Justice raised her sword 
sublime, 
And scarce a_ wretch 
sacrilegious crime. 


martyr, and the 


survived the 


Ill. 2. 
Fell Napoleon, nursed by thee, 
Where Cyrno’s cloud-encircled head 
Tremendous threats the subject sea, 
Was at thy baleful bosom fed. 
Thy fostering fondness taught the boy, 
Predoomed each social blessing to destroy; 
To seize, unchecked by Virtue’s awful 
frown, 
Through seas of blood, the imperial 
crown. 
The little monster, on thy lap carest, 
Learned every human feeling to deride, 
Whilst dire ambition kindled in his breast, 
Deep guile, remorseless cruelty, and 
pride: 
No scene of sorrow drew the pitying tear, 
But shrieks and dying groans were musick 
to his ear. 
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Ill. 3. 
Lo! roused Iberia pours 
Her patriot legions, warm 
To vindicate her captive monarch’s 


cause, 
And point the battle’s storm 
*°Gainst the proud spurner of her injured 
laws. 
With zeal the rising nation glows, 
Vengeance nerving every soul, 
Resolved the tide of ceaseless war to roll 
On the curst author of their country’s 
woes. 
See Austria’s eagle, vigorous from his 
wound, 
Prune the strong wing, and lead the 
embattled van; 
United Europe rouses at the sound, 
Conspired to crush the foe of God and 


man. 

The tyrant flies, he bleeds, he dies 
Victorious Freedom views his fall, 
The nations free, exulting see, 
Triumphant Justice rule the ball 

Whilst thou, grim monster, as thy 

favourite fell, 

Curst the rejoicing world, and murmuring 

plunged to hell. 


HERBERT W. STARR. 


NOTES ON JANE AUSTEN 


1. In her letter to Cassandra of 14 
January, 1801, Jane Austen writes “I am 
rather surprised at the Revival of the Lon- 
don visit—but Mr. Doricourt has travelled; 
he knows best.” I find that the reference 
to Mr. Doricourt is a quotation from Mrs. 
Hannah Cowley’s play The Belle’s Stratagem 
(1780), Act V, Sc. V. 

Mrs. Rackett. Well, now ‘tis over, | 
confess to you, Mr. Doricourt. I think 
“twas a most ridiculous piece of Quixotism 
to give up the happiness of a whole life 
to a man who perhaps has but a few 
moments to be sensible of the sacrifice. 

Flutter. So it appeared to me. But, 
thought I, Mr. Doricourt has travelled— 
he knows best.” 

Dr. Chapman has identified a more recondite 
allusion to another play of Hannah Cowley’s 
in the Letters (O.U.P. 1932, p. 469) but this 
one seems not to have been noticed. 

2. On January 24, 1809, Jane Austen 
wrote to Cassandra “Take care of your 
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precious self, do not work too hard, remem- 
ber that Aunt Cassandras are quite as scarce 
as Miss Beverleys.” This has been explained 
as a reference to the first paragraph of Miss 
Burney’s Cecilia “Cecilia was the sole sur- 
vivor of her race.” The uniqueness of 
Miss Beverley is more forcibly stated in 
Delvile’s impassioned speech during the 
thunderstorm in Delvile Park (Cecilia, 
Bk. VI, Chap. III) “ How could a thousand 
Lady Honorias recompense the world for 
the loss of one Miss Beverley? We may, 
indeed, find many such as Lady Honoria, 
but such as Miss Beverley—where shall we 
ever find another?” (The rattling Lady 
Honoria, a chapter earlier, uses the 
expression caro sposo: has her vulgarity 
perhaps made this slight contribution to that 
of Mrs. Elton?) 

3. There is a good deal of evidence to 
suggest that one strand of Cecilia’s history 
was in Jane Austen’s mind when she wrote 
Emma. In both novels the young heiress 
patronizes a pretty and ingenuous, not to 
say, stupid, girl from a lower walk of life, 
who looks up to her with unquestioning 
admiration. In both novels the heroine’s 
protégé falls in love with a gentleman whose 
attentions are meant for the heroine— 
Harriet Smith, of course, does it twice. Both 
Harriet Smith and Henrietta Belfield are 
given to treasuring relics of the loved one: 
and both Emma and Cecilia are taken aback 
at their friend’s refinement of feeling. Of 
Harriet’s stump of pencil and piece of court- 
plaister no one needs to be reminded: Hen- 
tietta Belfield’s treasure is the cover of a 
letter sent by Mr. Delvile to her brother, 
which Cecilia finds her kissing. (Bk. V, 
Chap. VIII, Bk. IX, Chap. III.) With this 
exception Miss Burney keeps her Henrietta 
Belfield throughout in the atmosphere of 
sweet pathos or what she calls “ plaintive 
tenderness.” Henrietta’s dissatisfaction with 
her own family and friends is treated sym- 
pathetically. Nor does Miss Burney perceive 
any danger to her young heroine in Hen- 
rietta’s flattering subservience. Henrietta’s 
stupidity is not acknowledged by the author 
although her behaviour is sometimes foolish 
in the extreme. When Cecilia is thought 
to be dying Henrietta, having been rebuked 
by Dr. Lyster for venting her grief in 
hysterical speeches (Cecilia, Bk. X, Chap. 
IX), sits upon the heroine’s bed “ without 
attempting to speak and with no other 
employment than alternately looking at her 
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sick friend and covering her streaming eyes 
with her handkerchief: from time to time 
quitting the room wholly for the relief of 
sobbing at liberty and aloud in another.” 
(Cf. Volume the First, p. 132. A beautiful 
Description of the Different Effects of 
Sensibility on Different Minds.) It may be 
thought that in her treatment of the relation- 
ship between Emma and Harriet Smith as 
in other instances Jane Austen is correcting 
the picture of life given by her predecessors. 
The two novelists have in common however 
@ strong sense of what Jane Austen calls 
“the duty of woman by woman,” and also 
perhaps, as single women, of the menace of 
marital confidences. Henrietta apprehends 
with pain that once Delvile is Cecilia’s hus- 
band Cecilia will tell him of Henrietta’s 
baseless hopes. “I shall never like to look 
that gentleman in the face—never, never! 
for married ladies I know are not to be 
trusted.” “Be not apprehensive” says 
Cecilia. ““ Whatever may be my fate, I shall 
never be so treacherous as to betray my 
beloved Henrietta to anybody.” (Bk. IX, 
Chap.VI.) The question does not arise 
directly between Emma and Harriet: but 
Emma, who had observed with disapproval 
that Mr. Elton had made “ poor Harriet’s 
attachment” to himself “an offering to 
conjugal unreserve,” congratulates herself 
that she has not betrayed Harriet’s later 
hopes to Mr. Knightley: “ She rejoiced that 
Harriet’s secret had not escaped her and 
resolved that it need not and should not.” 

4. We know that, like Mrs. Morland, 
Jane Austen very often read Sir Charles 
Grandison. No doubt she was as keenly, 
and as early, aware of Richardson’s 
absurdities as of Miss Burney’s. The 
perfect Charles Adams, who in Volume the 
First goes to a masquerade just as he is 
and personates the Sun with such effect that 
no one dared venture within half a mile 
of his beams, may give us some hint of 
her feelings about the great Sir Charles of 
whom Miss Byron wrote (Vol. II, Letter 
XXV), “There is no living within the 
blazing glory of this man.” “But “every 
circumstance narrated in Sir Charles Grandi- 
son was familiar to her” says her nephew. 
The title of Pride and Prejudice she was 
to take from Cecilia: did she, I wonder, 
take the title of the original version First 
Impressions from Sir Charles Grandison. 

is, of course, a much more common 
expression: but it occurs in the course of a 
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discussion so full of interest to a novel- 
reader like herself that the notion is perhaps 
not wholly absurd. Harriet Byron’s Grand- 
mamma Shirley and a circle of young ladies 
are discussing (Vol. VIII, Letter III) the 
propriety of Clementina’s resolution that 
since she cannot marry Sir Charles she will 
remain single. Mrs. Shirley’s conclusion is 
that Clementina was wrong; but to show 
her understanding of romantic girls she 
relates how she herself, in about her six- 
teenth year, after much reading of such 
romances as The Princess of Cleves “ was 
overrun with the absurdities of that 
unnatural kind of writing . . . I had very 
high ideas of first impressions, of eternal 
constancy: of love raised to a pitch of 
idolatry.” The echoes of this discussion seem 
to be heard rather in Sense and Sensibility 
or Northanger Abbey than in Pride and 
Prejudice as it now stands: and the “first 
impressions” with which the latter deals 
are impressions in the modern sense, not in 
Richardson’s, who uses “ first impressions ” 
to mean what he also calls “ first-sight love.” 
But I am not suggesting that Jane Austen 
found the plot of this or any of her novels 
in Sir Charles Grandison, only that there, 
in a passage likely to have been of particular 
interest to her, she could have found the 
expression which, in either of its senses, 
made a good title for a novel. 

5. Two other points are offered very ten- 
tatively, without much hope of escaping the 
charge of being “foolishly minute.” It is 
known that Jane Austen seems often to 
have preferred to take over or adapt proper 
names rather than to invent. In her favourite 
Sir Charles Grandison, there is a Mansfield 
House, belonging to a Sir Thomas (Mans- 
field, not of course Bertram). The other 
point concerns another Sir Thomas in the 
same novel, the faulty father of the 
hero. Lady Grandison, now entering into 
possession of Grandison Hall, describes the 
picture gallery in a letter to her grand- 
mother (Vol. III, Letter VII). ‘“ There are 
in different apartments of this seat, beside 
two in the house in town, no less than 
six pictures of Sir Thomas. ... Sir Thomas 
was fond of his person: they are drawn in 
different attitudes. He appears to be, as 
I have always heard he was, a fine figure 
of a man.” I confess that I connect this 
demure little niece of writing with Admiral 
Croft’s unmalicious exposure of Sir Walter 
Elliot in his comment on the furniture of 
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Kellynch Hall. “I should think he must 
be rather a dressy man for his time of 
life. Such a number of looking glasses! ” 


E. E. DuNCAN-JONEs. 


JEFFREY’S DANCING HAILSTONES 


NONE of Francis Jeffrey’s judgments on 

the Lakers has wounded Words- 
worthians more than his phrase, “ stuff about 
dancing daffodils! ** There is therefore a 
slight touch of irony in this archaeological 
footnote on an exhumed? specimen of 
Jeffrey’s own verse.* 

It is a sonnet, dated “ 28th March, 1837, 
The handwriting is not Jeffrey’s, but the 
sheet (an ancient one) was found with his 
— and the verses are plainly marked 
as his: 


28th March, 1837 

The Spring’s bright sun shines on thy walls, 
Craigcrook !* 

And violets blue are springing at their feet; 
But wintry blasts their gentle wooing meet 
And unthawed hailstones in each shady nook 
Dance to their music; while the building rook 
Shrieks at her cold tasks, and primroses sweet 
And hardy wall flowers scarce abroad dare look 
And muffling up their gentle odours cheat 
The season of its incense; yet the sun 
Soars fast and fearless on his summer way. 
The young lambs trusting in their Feeder run, 
The Blackbird cheerly trills his bridal lay; 
And man well knowing whose best will is come, 
Smiles at the threatening which must pass away. 


STRANG LAWSON. 


‘In his review of Cromek’s Reliques of Robert 
Burns, Edinburgh Review, January, 1809. 

_ *It was found by the writer among Jeffrey papers 
in the possession of descendants of John Hunter, 
Jeffrey’s literary executor. 

* Cockburn discreetly refrained from publishing 
any of Jeffrey’s verses. He tells us, however, that 
Jeffrey had translated into blank verse 
Argonauticon of Apollonius Rhodius and part of 
Racine’s Britannicus; and that he also wrote a | 
poem on Dreaming and a tragedy, Virginia, as w 
as a number of odes, sonnets and elegies. 

* Jeffrey’s country estate on the eastern slope of 
Corstorphine Hill, about three miles to the north- 
west of Edinburgh. 


A BORROWING BY WHITMAN 
FROM POE 


WaALt WHITMAN made great efforts to 
eliminate from his poems all purely 
literary allusions, and very few sure 


examples occur. Lately, however, I have 
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run across one that seems to have escaped 
commentators. In the 33rd section of the 
Song of Myself, Whitman has a long cata- 
Jogue, partly dealing with the animal king- 
dom. In line 25 he writes of “ where the 
great gold-bug drops through the dark.” 
There are indeed beetles with metallic 
colour. But the gold-bug who is charac- 
terized by dropping is to be found not in 
accounts of natural history, but in Poe's 
story, The Gold Bug, and in Poe’s story 
of that name, the insect is a fantastic inven- 
tion of the author. As there is no real 
“goldbug,” I think we may confidently 
assume Walt Whitman got his specimen 
from Poe’s verisimilar description. Whit- 
man’s interest in Poe’s work, meeting with 
Poe, and attendance at the dedication of 
Poe’s monument are well known. It is 
generally acknowledged that Leaves of 
Grass contains one direct reference to Poe’s 
Bells, and one to Shakespeare. 


THos. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, N.Y. 


PHILIP SPARROW 


“(THERE is nothing of Catullus in ‘ Philip 
Sparow’ nor was there meant to be.” 
Thus R. L. Dunbabin in ‘ Modern Language 
Review,’ xii. 122. “* The fact,” he continues 
(p. 131), “ that there are no quotations from 
Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, whose 
poems were usually printed together, makes 
itprobable that he had not read any one of the 
three.” The weakness of the argument from 
silence (especially in the field of literature) 
need not be stressed. Latin authors from 
Sallust and Cicero to Claudian and Boethius 
are quoted, used or mentioned by John 
Skelton; in the last category comes the poet 
of Lesbia’s sparrow. As a rival to this much- 
sung bird Martial (an author not unknown to 
the Rector of Diss) put forward Stella’s dove. 
From what source did Skelton derive the 
name Philip as particularly appropriate for a 
sparrow? In default of a more cogent ex- 
planation I suggest that it represents the 
onomatopoeic ‘ pipilabat ’ of the Latin lyric: 
Philip is ‘Pip’ and ‘pip’ or ‘peep’ is a 
thoroughly respectable sound, whether the 
d from whose throat it proceeds is 
British or Italian. 


H. H. Hux.ey. 
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Readers’ Queries 


RANCISCAN MANUSCRIPTS.—I am 

anxious to trace the following Francis- 

can MSS. which were extant in the late 

eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 

but which the more obvious channels of 

inquiry have in recent years failed to 
discover. 

1. The Register of the Grey Friars of 
Great Yarmouth, mentioned by Palmer in 
his edition of Manship’s History of Great 
Yarmouth, vol. I., p. 420. 

2. The Register of the Grey Friars of 
Southampton, formerly “preserved in the 
Town Audit House” (Speed’s History of 
Southampton, ed. E. R. Aubrey (1909), 
pp. 133-6). 

If any one can enlighten me as to the 
whereabouts of these or any other unpub- 
lished Franciscan MSS. they will have ren- 
dered the cause of ecclesiastical history in 
the Middle Ages a service. 


DEREK W. WHITFIELD. 


FHERBYSHIRE BILLY.”—Information is 

required about an old _ character 
known as “ Derbyshire Billy ” who travelled 
the country for many years, becoming quite 
famous for his stock of “ animal cures.” His 
“medicines” were in great demand and 
were especially well known in North 
Country markets and sheep fairs. 


EDGAR OSBORNE. 


HERTFORDSHIRE TOKENS.—Am en- 
gaged in compiling a work entitled 
‘The Token Coinage of Hertfordshire — 
being an account of Tradesmen’s Tokens 
issued in the above county, comprising early 
lead tokens, 17th and 18th century and 
miscellaneous ‘ pieces,’ and complete with 
biographical details of the issues. 

Am lacking in details of the following 
three 17th-century tokens, all of which are 
not included in the works of Boyne and 
Williamson on the series— 

1. John Smigersgill, in Hoddesdon 1668. 
Halfpenny. 

2. William Scroopp. Redbourn. 1669. 
Halfpenny (there is only one specimen of 
this token known). 

3. Hasting Parrot in Tring. Of this I 
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require the date, as the only specimen of 
this I have seen is ‘ rubbed.’ 


A. ROBERTS. 


MATHIAS.—will anyone knowing of 

letters and manuscripts of Thomas 
James Mathias, please communicate with 
Howard Burton, Dept. of English, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, U.S.A. 
Excellent care will be taken and prompt 
return will be made of all material received. 


Howarp A. BuRTON. 


RICHARD HUMPHRIES. — Georgian 

prizefighter. Can anyone tell me: his 
birthplace; if he was married; his activities 
in London after retirement; date of death 
and where? (He retired after his defeat by 
Mendoza, 1790, and became a coal mer- 
chant in the Strand. But for how long?) 


K. P. HUMPHRIES. 


UMPHRYS OF CHIPPENHAM, 
WILTS.—Matthew Humphrys, 1734- 
1810, Sheriff of Wiltshire, Town Bayliffe, 
Burgess, Clothier and partner in the 
Country Bankers: Messrs. Montagu, Ashe, 
Humphrys and Gaby of Chippenham. 
Can anyone tell me more about the man or 

the firm? 

K. P. HUMPHRIES. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 

FRIEND OF MAN THE TREE SPEAKS 
Ye who pass by and would 
Raise your hand against me 
Hearken ere you harm me. 
I am the heat of your hearth 
On the cold winter nights, the 
Friendly shade screening you 
From the summer sun and my 
Fruits are refreshing draughts 
Quenching your thirst as you 
Journey on. 
I am the beam that holds your 
House, the board of your table, 
The bed on which you lie, and 
The timber that builds your 
Boat. 
I am the handle of your hoe, 
The door of your homestead, 
The woods of your cradle, and 
The shell of your coffin. 
I am the gift of God, I am 
The friend of man. 
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Ye who pass by, listen to 
My prayer 
Harm me not. 

This poem is printed in the book Common 
trees of Ohio, by Joseph S. Illick, page 6, 
This note precedes it: 

A notice found nailed to a tree in one of the 
parks of Seville, Spain. Copied from the book 

* Spanish Sunshine’ by Elinor Elsner. 

In the book Spanish Sunshine the poem is 
quoted with the title “To the Wayfarer” 
and the note again repeated that it was 
found nailed up on a fine tree in one of the 
parks in Seville. No authorship is indicated 


in either case. 
H. S. WAGNER 


A long poem on the subject of the houte 
and River Mole at Norbury Park, Dorking, 
contained in a quarto volume published in 
1808 or 1810. The poem is initialed. | 
lost the volume some years ago, and can 
give no further details. 

Marie C. Stopes. 


OURCES WANTED.— 
‘Of all the ills with which mankind is 
cursed 
Of every plague the poet is the worst.’ 


‘We fight not for glory nor for wealth 
nor power: 

But for freedom which no good man 
surrenders but with his life.’ 


W. C. S. GREGSON. 


‘And I saw the figure and visage of Mad- 
ness seeking for a home.’ (Quoted by T. 
Hardy as a motto to his poem ‘ The Inter- 


loper.’) 


The minnows complained to God of the 
tyranny and oppression of the pike; God 
sent them away contented with a promise 
that in every year one of the minnows 
should become a pike. 


A. J. G. T. 
‘He was too early taken away into the 
world.’ 
F. P. 


Noah of old three babies had, 
Three grown-up children rather, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet were their names, 
Now who was Japhet’s father? 


J. A.D. 
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Replies 


WILLIAM STRACHEY (cxcv. 508).— 
Mr. Geoffrey Ashe calls attention 
to verbal parallelisms between William 
Strachey’s sonnet prefixed to Ben Jonson’s 
Sejanus (1605), and Lear and Timon, both 
written, so far as we assume, at about that 
date. From these, and the obvious allusion 
to the wreck of the “Sea Venture” on the 
Bermudas during Strachey’s journey to 
Virginia in 1609 in The Tempest—although 
Strachey’s letter giving an account of it to 
an “Excellent Lady” was not published 
until 1625, he assumes a collaboration of 
some kind between Strachey and Shake- 
speare. By a coincidence both bear the 
initials W. S. 

I agree that only a Cambridge man would 
have been likely to refer to the “scanting 
of sizes” (Lear, II, iv) and, as Mr. Ashe 
points out, Strachey had matriculated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge in 1588. 
“Size” is defined by Minsheu, Guide to 
the Tongues (1617) as “a portion of bread 
and drink; it is a fathing which schollers 
at Cambridge have at the buttery.” To be 
scanted of sizes was a punishment for 
undergraduates. Mr. Ashe might have gone 
further and pointed out that Timon has 
a speech in his dialogue with Apemantus 
(IV, iii), in which three Cambridge allusions 
occur : 

Hadst thou, 

proceede 

The sweet degrees that this brief life affords 


like us, from our first swath 


Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 

Hath made thee hard in’t. 
A candidate for a degree at Cambridge 
was required to maintain a syllogistical dis- 
pute in the schools, which disputation was 
called “the Act.” If he was successful and 
admitted to the full privileges of a graduate, 
he was said to “commence” in Arts or 
a Faculty, and the ceremony at which he 
was admitted was, and is, called the “ Com- 
mencement.” If the candidate went to a 
higher degree, he was said to “ proceed.” 

the course of his praise of sack 

(2 Henry IV, IV, iii) Falstaff declares that 
“Learning is a mere hoard of gold till sack 
commences it and sets it in act and use.” 

If Campion’s epigram to William Strachey, 
describing him as “ an excellent and copious 
poet,” refers even partly to dramatic verse 
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in connection with which he wished to 
remain anonymous, there is the possibility 
that he may have been the “ W.S.” of The 
True Chronicle Historie of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell (1602) and The Puritaine or the 
Widdow of Watling-streete (1607). Both 
were printed by Eld. 

The first officers and council of Virginia 
were Sir Edwin Sandys, the Earls of 
Southampton and Pembroke, Sackville, 
Neville, Gates, Brooke, Selden, Digges, the 
Ferrars and Francis Bacon. 


R. L. EAGLE. 


Mr. Geoffrey Ashe would seem to have 
established a connexion between Strachey’s 
sonnet “On Sejanus” and King Lear; and 
it may be added that in the opening lines 
of Act IV Edgar describes “ the lowest and 
most dejected thing of Fortune,” and pro- 
ceeds to identify fortune and the wind— 

The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. 

With this may be compared Strachey’s 
“poor man... in low estate,” “ fortune’s 
ruinous blasts,” and “ violent fortune.” But 
in Othello, written before Sejanus, Desde- 
mona speaks of her “downright violence 
and storm of fortunes.” As King Lear was 
most likely written in the winter of 1604-5, 
Strachey seems to have combined in his son- 
net echoes from Othello and King Lear. 
Sejanus was published after 6 August 1605; 
and though it was originally registered on 
2 November 1604, Strachey could have seen 
the MS. of King Lear as far as the begin- 
ning of Act IV when he wrote his sonnet. 
That he was acquainted with earlier works 
of Shakespeare can be seen by comparing 
the line— 

That sees this cedar, made the shrub of fate— 
with Lucrece, 664— 

The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot. 
(Cf. Titus, IV, iii. 45). 

Timon, it is true, was probably written 
after the publication of Sejanus, but the 
parallels educed by Mr. Ashe are not very 
striking. Shakespeare could have picked up 
confluence from Florio’s Montaigne‘ from 
which he took so many other words; and 
as he uses estate nearly 60 times in all, 
little can be deduced from the 8 appearances 
of the word in Timon. If Strachey were 
the missing collaborator in Sejanus, so highly 
praised by Jonson, and in Timon, it is 
curious that there is no direct evidence that 
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he engaged in dramatic work. In any case. 
the word sizes appearing in a passage in 
King Lear, which no one has suspected oi 
being un-Shakespearian, can hardly be 
taken as evidence that Strachey helped 
Shakespeare with the play. Is there, indeed, 
any proof that this use of the word was 
confined to Cambridge men? 
KENNETH MUIR. 


INETEENTH CENTURY LONDON 
SLANG (cxcv. 21).—The word fe 

(meat) could hardly be said to come from 
feoil the Irish Gaelic word for meat because 
the sound is not similar: feoil is sounded 
like English yaw/l with f before it, approxi- 
mately. It seems strange that the Old 
English word feoh (cattle, money, pro- 
perty) was overlooked, also O.Fr fé O.H.Ger. 
fihu M.Eng. fee (payment). In N.E. Ulster 
there is a word fee used for any addition to 
a meal in the way of meat, sometimes also 
called kitchen. There is also a word pro- 
bably much nearer than any of the fore- 
going: in Irish Gaelic fiadh-fheoil or 
Fiadhach or Fiadh* (venison) sometimes 
also any meat of a wild animal. The Irish 
word fiadh is sometimes used as an inten- 
sive prefix meaning ‘very,’ or ‘very large, 
and sometimes ‘ wild.’ In Donegal to-day a 
thing is said to be ‘wild big’ when it is 
‘very big,’ in English. Another Irish word 
is now obsolete fi meaning evil may be the 
origin of the word ‘pronounced vulgarly 
fee’ mentioned by your correspondent. 
There is also a word in Irish féith which 
means @ sinew and either this word or fi 
above would be applied to bad meat, as an 
adjective, of course. There is a word fiach 
(raven) pronounced fee-uch, gen. form 
féich (faych). 

1 Fiadh-fheoil, pron. fee-yawl; 

dh, pron. fee; 
fiadach, pron. fee-uch. 
ArT O’Lunpy. 


ANDGATE CASTLE: HARVEY: 
DAVEREUX (8.8 iv, 509, cxev. 525). 
—According to Berry’s Essex Pedigrees 
(Harl. Soc.) John Harvey, brother to 
William Harvey, M.D., was M.P. for 


Hythe in 1640 and died s.p. This Harvey 
pedigree makes Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey 
(1758-1830) the great grandson of Sir Eliab 
Harvey, nephew of William Harvey. The 
D.N.B., however, makes the admiral a great 
grandson of Sir Eliab, whom it describes as 
brother to the great William Harvey. The 
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ouried in 1657 in the [Harvey] family vault 
at Hampstead, Essex. According to Berry's 
pedigree a brother of William Harvey (who 
died after William) was the first of the 
family to settle in Essex, which suggests 
that no family vault could have existed 
prior to 1657. Of the unusual name Eliab 
Mr. Ernest Weekly? says “it is difficult to 
see why anyone should wish to name a 
child from David’s ‘ bossy’ elder brother,” 


P. D. M. 


aaa and Jill, a study in our Christian Names, 


PouUND NOTES (1832) (cxcev. 260).—In 
March 1826 an Act was passed limit- 
ing the circulation of Bank Notes for a less 
amount than £5 to those stamped for 
bankers prior to Sth February, and those 
issued by the Bank of England before 10th 
October in that year, the circulation of such 
notes being allowed until Sth April 1829, 
It seems probable that the words quoted 
from Sydney Smith’s letter to Lord Grey 
were a request to him to allow a new issue 
of £1 Notes, the need for which had been 
very generally felt. “ Nothing would give 
such an impulse” may mean that the popu- 
larity of such a measure would win new 
support for the Reform Bill, then awaiting 
its third reading in the House of Commons. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 


PATRON SAINT OF PRINTERS (cxcv. 

436, 547)—Dr. Hildburgh, the Presi- 
dent of the Folk-Lore Society has communi- 
cated to me the following information on 
this question: 

Saint Augustine (of Hippo): August 28. 
Sth Century (A.D. 354-430). He wrote so 
many good books that printers naturally 
came to appeal to him. Cf. du Broc de 
Ségange, Les saints patrons des corpora- 
tions, Paris, 1887, vol. ii, p. 198. 

Saint Jean devant la Porte Latine: 
May 6. (About a.p. 95.) He was martyred 
in a cauldron of boiling oil. Printers have 
taken him as patron, some say because of the 
relation of the grease in printers’ ink to his 
boiling oil, others say because of his name 
which relates him to the language which 
they first printed in their presses. Cf. idem, 


vol. i, p. 331. H. A. Lake BARNETT. 
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The Library 


THE PLAYS OF NATHAN FIELD, edited 
by William Peery. (Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 346. $3.75.) 


FEW people can have had the opportunity 

of seeing either of Field’s plays on the 
stage. The two comedies have not remained 
in the repertory; and this is rather surprising. 
They do not, it is true, go deep; they have 
nowhere the poetic force that enters the 
imagination and leaves a permanent mark; 
and they lack the solidity of critical observa- 
tion that Jonson’s best comedies have. The 
plots are artificial, depending not only on 
the Elizabethan conventions of sudden 
repentance and instantaneous reconciliation 
but also on a more than usually complicated 
series Of disguises. They exploit familiar 
theatrical situations; there is little subtlety of 
characterisation; and there is not much 
weight in the ‘attack’ on feminine incon- 
stancy in A Woman is a Weathercock or 
the ‘amends’ of Amends for Ladies. But 
they are good entertainment. One theatric- 
ally effective scene smoothly follows another 
with a pleasant variety of diversion; the 
characters, if not always consistent, are clearly 
delineated for stage purposes; something 
exciting or amusing (and well within the 
powers of any competent actor) is provided 
for each of the players; the bawdry is intro- 
duced and dispensed with the professional 
dexterity that one sees in the technique of 
the more sophisticated music-hall comedian 
who, himself not affected one way or the 
other, knows precisely how to tickle his 
audience; the lines, in prose or verse, are 
neatly fitted to the speaking mouth; all the 
characters talk, except in a few sententious 
passages, like people of this world; and the 
style is lucid and sometimes beautiful. They 
are, in fact, ‘actors’ plays’ designed by an 
actor with a good command of stage effect 
who knows exactly what an actor needs and 
what an audience likes. 

A scholarly edition of Field’s plays was 
greatly needed. We are grateful for this 
edition, which is an excellent piece of work. 
The first section of the Introduction collects 
and discusses what is recoverable of Nathan 
Field’s biography. (Professor Peery com- 

ains that the confusion of Nathan’s name 
with that of his brother Nathaniel is still 
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current, although the truth was established 
as long ago as 1926 by Dr. R. F. Brinkley 
in Modern Language Notes, 1926, and re- 
stated by Peery in N. & Q., cxe., p. 121.) 
From these biographical details emerges the 
picture of a young actor cut off by the 
circumstances of his life ‘from any deep 
roots such as love of the country, the home, 
or conventional domestic virtues,’ but with 
a ‘thorough knowledge of life in Jacobean 
London’ and an excellent practical know- 
ledge of the theatre. Why, after 1611, he 
wrote only in collaboration remains a 
puzzle. Perhaps, as is here suggested, he 
was more interested in living a social life 
than in writing about life. 

The tradition that Field is largely deriva- 
tive from Jonson receives little support from 
Professor Peery, who sees more signs of the 
influence of Chapman, and rightly finds 
more similarity to Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
or to Middleton’s comedies than to Jonson’s. 
One heartily agrees with the final comment 
that ‘the nature of Field’s comedy is prob- 
ably best explained, not by the influence 
upon him of one or another dramatist, but 
by his being a resident of Jacobean London 
and a shrewd Jacobean actor-playwright.’ 

The editorial work on the text is admir- 
ably done. What one needs to know is told 
without pretentiousness or unnecessary 
elaboration. One difficulty, however, is 
passed over in silence. The phrase ‘and 
quieting eke’ (Weathercock, III. iii. 27) 
makes no adequate sense as it stands. It 
should be emended to ‘and quilting eke’ 
(O.E.D., quilt, v. fig. ‘to compile [a literary 
work] by putting together scraps from 
various sources. 1605’) which makes per- 
fect sense, carrying on Pendant’s double 
allusion to the ‘ crewel’ conceits fit only to 
be heard on the stage of the theatre at New- 
ington Butts, and to Abraham’s painfully 
patched verses in which the cruel-crewel pun 
occurs. The only objection to the emenda- 
tion would be evidence that the play was set 
up from Field’s autograph. He used a 
Greek ‘e’ which is less easily misread as ‘1’ 
than the English or Italian forms of the 
letter. But there seems to be no such 
evidence, and the copy for the 1612 Quarto 
may have been in another hand. 

The explanatory notes answer most of 
one’s questions, and it is perhaps ungrateful 
to ask for more. Still, one would have wel- 
comed an explanation why Field appeared 
to suppose that the Dioscuri do not appear 
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together (Weathercock, I. i. 124); of the 
allusion to a Hospital (ibid., II. i. 284); 
and of why ‘they say the satisfaction that 
walks in the Ordinaries, is counter-feit’ 
(Amends, II. i. 122). 


KNIGHTS’ FEES IN COUNTIES WEX- 
FORD, CARLOW AND KILKENNY, 
with commentary, by Eric St. John 
Brooks, M.A., Litt.D. (Irish Manuscripts 
Commission: Stationery Office, Dublin. 
£1 10s.). 


RICHARD FITZGILBERT, Earl of Pem- 

broke and Striguil, commonly called 
Strongbow, married Eva, eldest daughter of 
Diarmaid Mac Murchadha, King of 
Leinster, in 1170. This was in fulfilment of 
an agreement by which Diarmaid undertook 
that Strongbow should have his daughter in 
marriage and should succeed him as King 
of Leinster, in return for military aid. An 
Irish king had no right whatever under Irish 
law to make such an agreement; but as a 
result of the success of the Norman invaders 
and of the application of feudal law to their 
conquests, when Strongbow died in 1176 he 
left his infant daughter Isabella heiress to 
almost the entire territory of the Irish king- 
dom of Leinster. He had in 1171 appeased 
the anger of King Henry II, his liege lord, 
by undertaking to surrender to him Dublin 
and the coast towns, and to take the oath of 
fealty for the rest of his lands; King Henry 
then granted to him in fee Leinster (except 
the portion reserved as a royal demesne) to 
hold by the service of 100 knights. 

The infant Isabella became a royal ward, 
and in 1189 she was married to William 
Marshal. He died in 1219, and their son 
Earl William Marshal the younger became 
the owner of the fee of Leinster. Between 
1231 and 1245 William and his four brothers 
all died without leaving issue. The fee of 
Leinster then became divisible between the 
five daughters of Wi'liam Marshal the elder, 
and a partition was . ade between them, or 
their representatives, n the court of King 
Henry III at Woodstock in 1247. A list was 
made of each of the five shares, giving the 
names of the principal manors in each, with 
the yearly value of each item. These lists 
have been printed, with a commentary, by 
Dr. Orpen in the third volume of his 
Ireland under the Normans. 

The lands included in each of these shares 
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were held of the chief lord by tenants by 
knights’ service. Feodaries, or lists of these 
tenants by knights’ service, were drawn up 
at the time of the partition of 1247 for three 
of the shares. Orpen only knew of one of 
these feodaries, and he only gives the names 
of some of the principal tenants by knights’ 
service who held under each of the parceners 
or coheirs. The feodaries for these three 
shares contain the names of all these tenants, 
with the number of fees held by each and 
the name of his land. They are in effect what 
we would call rentals, and they give a great 
deal of information which is not of course 
contained in the lists of the parceners’ shares, 


Dr. Brooks prints these three feodaries of 
1247, which relate to the shares of (1) the 
eldest daughter, Matilda, or Maud, widow 
of Hugh le Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and 
wife of William de Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey: (2) the son of the second daughter, 
Joan, who had married Warin de Mun 
chensy and who had died before the date of 
the partition: and (3) the son of the third 
daughter, Isabel, who had married Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and who also 
was dead at the time of the partition. He 
also prints feodaries which were drawn up 
at later periods for each of these three 
shares, and which give the names of the 
tenants then holding the fees. 


The lands named in these lists comprise 
large parts of Wexford, Carlow and Kil 
kenny. Dr. Brooks takes each entry 
separately and, drawing on his unrivalled 
knowledge of the early Anglo-Norman 
families in Ireland, tells us who the tenants 
were and what part they and their families 
played in the settlement of these parts of 
Leinster. He also succeeds in identifying 
most of the places named in the lists, in spite 
of the obsolete or corrupt forms in which 
many of the names have been recorded. 


CORRIGENDA 


excv. 542. The ‘Newton’ quotations 
under flatter and Urim were taken by John- 
son from Thomas Newton’s preface or notes 
to his 1749 edition of Milton. 


544. 1. 32 should read “ making Johnson 
-_ to be a scientist of some importance him- 
self.” 
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